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itauan  woRwr. 

The  women  are  in  the  grandest  stjrle  of 
beauty.  ITie  general  character  of  their  fig¬ 
ure  Is,  the  majestic;  they  move  along  with  the 
iiiceding  tread  of  Juno.  The  Physiognomy  of 
the  Italian  women  bears  the  stamp  of  the  roost 
lively  sensihilitf,  and  explains  her  character 
at  a  glance.  VolnptnnuAness  is  written  in  eve¬ 
ry  feature  ;  but  it  is  that  serious  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  expression  of  passion — the  farthest  remov¬ 
ed  from  frivolity,  which  promises  as  much  con¬ 
stancy  as  ardour ;  and,  to  which  love  is,  not 
the  capricious  trifliug  gallantry  of  an  hour  of 
idleneso— hut  the  serious  and  sole  occupation 
of  life.  There  is  an  expre-sion  of  energy  and 
sublimity,  which  bespeaks  a  fairness  of  soul, 
and  elevation  of  purpose,  equal  in  all  trials; 
but  this  expression  is  too  often  mingled  with  a 
look  of  ferocity,  that  is  very  repulsive.  Black 
hair,  and  black  sparkling  eyes,  with  dark  olive 
conrptexions,  are  the  common  characteristics 
of  Italian  Phyaiog^omy.  A  blonde  is  a  rarity  ; 
the  black  eye,  however,  is  not  always  bright 
and  sparkling;  it  is  sometimes  set  off  with  the 
soA  Q)«;liujg  la:.guUbment  pecnliar  to  its  rival 
blue,  and  this,  by  renaoving  ail  expression  of 
fierceness,  takes  away  every  thing  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  bewitching  fascination  of  an 
Malian  beauty. 


A  TRUE  COW  or  THV.  WILL 

Of  Mrs.  Margaret  Thompson,  who  died  at  her 
boose  in  Boyle-street,  Burlington  gardens 
in  England. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Margaret 
Thompoon,  &c.  being  of  sound  mind,  &c.  do 
desire,  that  when  my  soul  is  departed  from  this 
world, my  body  and  effects  may  be  disposed  of 
in  a  manner  following,  he.  &c. — I  also  desire, 
that  all  my  handkerchiefs  that  I  may  leave  un¬ 
washed  at  the  time  of  my  disease,  after  they 
have  been  got  together  by  my  old  and  trusty 
servant,  Sarah  Stuart,  be  put  by  her  alone,  at 
the  bottom  of  my  coffin,  wUcb  1  desire  may  be 
lai^e  enough  for  that  purpose,  together  with 
such  a  quantUy  of  the  best  ^otch  snuff  (in 
which  she  knowetb  I  always  had  the  greatest 
delight)  as  will  cover  my  deceased  boily — and 
this  I  desire  more  especially,  as  it  is  usual  to 
pu  flowers  into  the  coffin  of  departed  friends, 
and  nothing  can  be  so  fragrant  and  refreshing 
to  ma  as  that  precious  powder.  But  I  strictly 
I  charge  that  no  man  be  suffered  to  approach 
I  my  body  till  the  coffin  is  closed,  and  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  me  to  my  burial,  which  1  or¬ 
der  in  the  manner  following : 

Six  men  to  be  my  bearers,  who  are  weU 
known  to  be  the  greatest  snuff  takers  in  the  par¬ 
iah  of  Ut.  Janies’,  Westminster — and  instead  of 
mourning,  each  to  wear  a  snuff  coloured  bea- i 
ver,  which  1  desire  may  be  bought  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  given  them. 

'Six  maidens  of  ray  old  acquaintance,  viz.  Ac. 
to  bear  my  pail,  each  to  wear  a  proper  hood, 
and  to  carry  a  box  filled  with  the  best  Scotch 
snuff,  to  take  for  their  refreshment  as  they  go 
along.  Before  my  corpse  I  deore  the  minis¬ 
ter  may  be  invited  to  walk,  and  to  take  a  de¬ 
sirable  quantity  of  the  said  snuff,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  pound ;  to  whom  1  beq-jeath  two  guin 
eas  on  condition  of  so  doing.  And  I  also  de¬ 
sire  my  old  and  faithful  servant,  Sarah  Stuart, 
to  walk  before  (he  corpse,  to  distribute  every 
twenty  yards,  a  large  handful  of  Scotch  snuff 
to  the  ground,  and  upon  the  crowd  who  may 
possibly  follow  me  to  the  burial  place — on 
which  condition  I  bequeath  her  £,2o.  And  I 
also  desire,  that  at  least  two  bushels  of  said 
snuff,  may  be  distributed  at  the  door  of  my 
bouse  in  boyle-street. 

She  then  proceeds  to  order  (he  time  of  her 
burial,  which  is  to  be  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon. 
She  then  particularizes  her  legacies ;  and  over 
and  above  every  legacy  she  desires  may  be 
given  one  pound  of  good  Scotch  snoff,  which 
aiie  calls  the  grand  cordial  of  nature. 


rVBMSHRD  SEMI  MORTRLT,  OR  SATVRDATS. 

At  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly 
in  advance. 


MISCELLANY 


voR  TRB  sirmrcukD. 
What  is  that  sound,  that  single  word  of  woe, 
When  forc'd  by  Fate  from  all  we  love  to  go> 
’Mid  tears  pronounc’d,  and  sad  prophetic  sighs 
Which  well  nig;fa  burst  the  shrine  from  whence 
they  rise  ? 

That  strikes  upon  the  soul  with  deadly  cl\'.!t, 
Forbidding  present  hope,  presaging  ill— - 
That  tells  us  all  those  high-wrought  joys  are 
fled. 

Which  former  transports  o’er  existence  shed  ! 
There  breathes  not  in  this  world  of  human 
mould, 

A  form  so  dull,  affectionless,  and  cold — 

Not  even  savage  Nature’s  sternest  child, 

’Mid  tangled  forest  bom,  or  deserts  wild — 

But  he  has  sometime  felt,  when  doom’d  to  part, 
The  last,  sad  hopeless  sinking  of  the  heart  f 
Nor  lives  there  one  who  has  not  still  deferr’d, 
And  would  not  longer  shoo,  to  speak  that  word, 
The  grave  of  love,  and  dear  affection’s  knell 
Are  found,  alas  !  loo  oft  in  that  “  Farewell !” 

YORICK. 


A  STBAROE  ACRUAISTANCE. 

Lord  Kaimes  used  to  relate  a  story  of  a  man 
who  claimed  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  on 
rather  singular  grounds.  His  lordship  when 
one  of  the  justiciary  judges,  returning  from  the 
north  circuit  to  Perth,  happened  one  night  fo 
sleep  at  Dunkeld.  Fbe  next  morning  walk¬ 
ing  towards  the  ferry,  but  apprebendiug  be 
had  missed  his  way,  he  asked  a  mao  whom  he 
met,  to  conduct  biui.  The  other  answered 
with  much  cordiality.  That  1  will  do  with  all 
my  heart,  my  loi'd.  Does  not  your  lordship 
know  me  ?  my  name  is  John  — ,  I  have  bad  (be 
honour  to  be  before  your  lordship  for  stealing 
sheep  r  Oh  John?  I  remember  you  well ;  and 
how  IS  your  wife?  she  bad  the  honour  to  be 
befoie  me  too,  for  receiving  them  knowing 
them  to  he  stolen  At  your  lordship’s  service. 
We  were  very  lucky  ;  we  got  off  for  want  of 
evidence  ;  and  1  am  still  going  on  in  the  butch¬ 
er  trade.  Then  replied  his  lordship,  we  may 
have  the  honour  of  meeting  again. 


SALUBRITY  OF  THE  LORDOR  AIR. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Mr.  Cline,  many  years  ago, 
that  London  is  the  healthiest  place  in  the 
world.”  In  no  place  are  there  so  many  hu¬ 
man  beings  congregated  together  enjoying  so 
high  a  degfree  of  general  good  health.  It  has 
been  stated,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  the 
happy  exemption  which  the  inhabitants  of 
London  for  the  most  part  enjoy  from  the  dis¬ 
eases  common  to  other  capitals,  is  owing  to  the 
Sulphureous  naptha  emitted  from  the  coal, 
serving  the  salutary  purpose  of  checking  the 
progress  of  febrile  infection.  To  prove  that 
the  air  is  saturated  with  this  naptha,  we  shall 
lot  be  able  to  recognise  the  presence  of  a 
>  wasp,  an  insect  to  which  sulphur  is  obnoxious, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  action. 


A  SIlfILR. 

Friendship  is  like  the  Cobbler^  tie, 
That  joins  two  Sole*  in  unity. 

But  love  is  like  the  Cobbler’s  awl 
That  pierces  through  the  Sole  and  all! 
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A  liilUJ'  mSTOllY  OK  MUSIC,  FROM  'J'liK 

EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Cuntludcd. 

After  the  production  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  Resur- 
rection^  no  neiv  oratorial  music  was  brought 
forward  until  March  17U9  !  when  the  Prophecy, 
a  sacred  oratorio  in  two  parts,  composed  Ly  tlie 
author  of  this  history,  was  performed  to  a  very 
crowded  audience,  at  the  Theatre  Uoyal  in  the 
llaymarket. 

During  this  period,  or  from  a  date  somewhat 
anterior,  to  about  1805,  several  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  comj'osers  exerted  their  talents  and  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  honour  of  their  country.  Among 
those  arc  to  be  reckoned  Dr.  William  Hayes, 
(Mus.  Profess.  Oxon)  whose  odes  and  anthems 
uniformly  exhibit  the  master,  and  man  of  gen¬ 
ius  ;  the  late  Earl  of  Mornington,  rendered 
more  illustrious  by  the  talents  displayed  in  his 
three  and  four  part  vocal  compositions,  than 
by  his  municipal  title  ;  the  ingenious  physician, 
Dr.  Harrington  of  Hath,  author  of  several  well 
conceived  and  highly  attractive  glees ;  Will¬ 
iam  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  the  merit  of  whose 
elegies,  canzonets,  and  songs,  will  always  en¬ 
title  his  memory  to  respect ;  Thomas  Linley. 
a  sound  musician,  and  the  possessor  of  real 
genius ;  Stephen  Storace,  an  originel,  vigorous, 
and  fanciful  dramatic  composer;  Samuel 
Webbe,  a  glee  composer,  whose  celebrity  was 
considerable,  and  merit  above  mediocrity ;  I 
William  Russell,  a  sound  musk  inn,  and  man  of! 
genius;  and  Charles  Dibdin,  who,  if  his  sci¬ 
ence  was  too  shallow,  and  his  taste  too  coarse 
and  common,  to  entitle  him  to  a  station  among 
real  or  polished  masters,  was  the  possessor  of 
considerable  talent  of  a  certain  description,  and  , 
with  uncultivated  amateurs,  stood  deservedly  i 
high. 

The  cotemporaries  and  survivors  of  these 
musicians,  are  respectable,  both  in  their  iinrn- 
her  and  their  pretensions.  Dr.  Crotch,  (Mus.  j 
Profess.  Oxon)  might,  long  since,  claim  no : 
mean  repute  from  the  superior  quality  of  His 
anthems;  and  his  more  recent  production  of 
an  oratorio  {Puicstine)  exhibits  his  theoretical 
knowledge,  general  powers  of  vocal  concep¬ 
tion,  and  command  of  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ment,  in  a  light  truly  favourable  to  his  char¬ 
acter,  as  an  original  author  in  the  higher  prov¬ 
ince  of  composition.  Dr.  Whitfeld  (late  Dr. 
Clarke)  of  Cambridge,  has  produced  proofs  of 
of  his  science,  fancy  and  ingenuity,  too  numer¬ 
ous,  and  too  striking,  not  to  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  modern  vocal  composers,  wheth¬ 
er  for  the  church  or  chamber.  The  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  glees  of  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr. 
CallcoU,  and  Mr.  Mafford  .Smith,  demand  for 
their  authors  ihi  eminent  station  among  the 
imisicinns  of  their  own  age  and  country.  The 
uumeroHS  operaiical,  didactic,  and  o'her  pro¬ 
ductions  of  William  Shtebl,  have  acquit ed  foi 
him,  and  w  ill  maintain,  the  fame  of  a  scientilic 
and  highly  ingenious  musician.  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  the  Cliartei-HoU'C,  in  the  beauty  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  bis  vocal  productions,  (both  sacred 
au  i  secular  ,  but  more  espcciallv  in  his  glees) 
has  evinced  a  re«pectablc  fiortion  of  learning, 
anil  a  degree  of  geniu'*,  that  have  justly  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  honourable  distinction  in  his  pro- 
ile.-siun  ;  bir  Johu  Sicvvusoirs  melodies  are  el¬ 


egant,  and  impressive;  Mr.  Howard  has  wnt-i 
ten  some  higlily  pleasing  music  ;  and  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op’s  dramatic  compositions,  admired,  and  de-, 
rerv.edly  admired,  as  well  for  originality,  as 
their  mastery  and  polish,  are  numerous  as  well 
as  excellent,  and  reflect  no  trivial  honour  up-^ 
on  English  musical  talent. 

.\inotig  our  instrumental  composers,  and  ex¬ 
ecutants,  Mr.  Clementi,  Mr.  John  Cramer,  and 
Mr.  Griffin,  claim  particular  distinction ;  not 
less  on  account  of  the  foice  and  novelty  of 
their  conception^,  than  for  the  pathos  and  brill-  ^ 
iancy  of  which,  under  their  hands,  the  piano 
forte  is  rendered  capable.  On  the  organ,  Mr. 
Charles  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Jacob,  and  Mr.  Greatorex,  have  considera¬ 
ble  claims  upon  the  public  attention ;  and  it 
the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  boast¬ 
ed  of  as  an  original  composer,  or  very  profound 
theorist,  he  is  a  tolerable  accompanist  and  sing¬ 
ing-master. 

As  a  conductor,  Sir  Geor^  Smart  stands 
alone  ;  as  leaders,  Viotti,  Mr.  F.  Cramer,  Mr 
Spagnoletti  and  Mr,  Weichsell,  have  tilled,  or 
now  till,  their  stations  with  great  ability  :  and 
in  the  sphere  of  vocal  performance,  Braham, 
Vaughan,  and  Incledon,  Mrs.  Dickons,  Miss 
Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Salmon,  have  largely  shar¬ 
ed,  and  amply  merited,  the  patronage  of  the 
public. 

While  these  composers  and  performers  have 
contributed  to  the  rational  and  refined  amuse¬ 
ment  of  their  scientific,  or  tasteful  auditors,  a 
Pleyel  has  charmed  the  world  with  his  ele¬ 
gant  and  animating  concertos,  and  symphonies ; 
the  finished  and  piquant  overtures  of  Kozeluch 
have  attracted  every  cultivated  ear  ;  Beetho¬ 
ven  has  sweetened  science  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  strong  and  lively  fancy  ;  and  the 
I  strength  and  agreeable  air  of  Winter’s  and 
Cherubini’s  ovei lares  and  dramatic  melodies, 
have  gratified  every  country  in  Europe. 

The  mind  of  the  reader,  embracing  this  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  the  state  of  Music  in  England  frim 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  will  perceive,  that  during  that  peri¬ 
od,  a  large  and  splendid  portion  of  genius  and 
scientific  excellence  has  been  exercised,  and 
encouraged ;  that  if,  whatever  the  musical 
powers  of  which  Greece  might  once  boast, 
modern  Europe  has  evinced  its  ability  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  execute  designs  more  elaborate  and 
sublime,  than  any  within  the  scope  afforded  by 
the  ancient  untsons,  octai'et,  and  di$crepant  in¬ 
tervals,  in  the  department  of  harmonical  con¬ 
struction,  the  lustre  of  this  country  has  not 
been  materially  dimmed  by  the  radiance  of 
foreign  models.  If  in  music,  Italy  has  proved 
itself  the  region  of  fancy,  feeling,arid  elegance, 
and  Germany  demonstrated  its  tneoretical  pio- 
fundity,  and  lelicitous  contrivance,  England 
may  claim  the  honour  of  having  united  a  re- 
speclabic  ptrtion  of  their  diversilied  qualities; 

I  may  boast,  tbui  trom  their  contrasted  garlands 
site  has  culled  a  consistent  wreath  of  her  own  ; 
that  in  her  blow  and  her  Purcell,  her  Greene, 
and  her  Arne,  her  Boyce  and  her  Battishill, 
she  has  evinced  a  power  ot  deep  research,  a 
clear  and  prompt  conception,  and  a  ta.ste  and 
sensibility  not  uncongenial  with  the  pathos, 
dignity,  and  manly  fcrvoi  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  tine  Music.  La  licUe  Jlstembhe. 


TO  THE  EoITUR  OF  THE  EuTERFIAO 

Sir, 

1  have  for  some  time  past  been  think¬ 
ing  that  the  low  state  of  vocal  mu.sick  'in  ouf 
country  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the 
general  neglect  of  elementary  instructions. 
'I'eachers  of  distinguished  eminence,  are  in¬ 
deed.  scarcely  to  be  found  among  us.  And 
here  the  young  vncali«t,  left  to  himself,  or 
sobjected  to  the  inis-direclion  of  others,  can 
scarcely  fail  of  acquiring  a  bud  style  of  execu* 
tion  which,  at  length  becomes  too  inveterate 
to  be  corrected  or  even  discovered  by  his  own 
observation.  Singing  societies  are  effecting 
much,  in  various  parFs  of  the  county,  towards 
diffusing  a  taste  for  chaste  compjosilion,  and 
the  distinguished  one  that  now  exists  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  New  England  will  long  be 
remembered  for  its  praise-worthy  and  perse¬ 
vering  exertions,  by  the  cultivators  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  musick.  But  as  the  general¬ 
ity  of  musical  societies  are  principally  made 
up  of  amateurs,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  supply  by  their  own  individual  exer. 
tions,  the  necessary  elementary  instructions: 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  render  them  ev¬ 
ery  day  more  necessary,  by  gradually  raising 
the  standard  of  pubiick  taste. 

As  the  following  letter,  for  which  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  one  of  my  corre8pondenls,pre8€nts  a 
description  of  a  musick  school  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  character.  1  hope  he  will  pardon 
me  for  laying  it  before  your  readers  without 
having  previously  asked  his  permission.  It 
was  written  without  the  least  rcfereoce  to  the 
publick  eye. 

To  S.  r.  M. 

Sir,  'I'he  ultimate  object  of  the  several 
pecirtiar  traits  of  style,  inculcated  by  Mr. 
is,  to  render  vocal  musick,  a  sort  of  refined 
specie*  ofelocut.on. 

The  cultivation  of  pleasant  and  fiexibie 
tunes,  just  intonation,  accent,  empha<is,  artic¬ 
ulation  and  pronunciation  of  the  words  and  a 
feeling,  expressive  utterance  of  them,  are 
things  that  receive  the  closest  attention  of  bis 
pupils  in  the  earliest  part  of  a  regular  course 
of  instruction.  These  several  principles  are 
fully  illustrated  and  exemplified  at  the  very 
outset ;  and  while  afterwards  the  pupils  are 
committing  the  Rudiments  to  memory  (out  of 
school  this  is  done)  the  evenings  are  princi¬ 
pally  spent  in  drilling  exercises  on  style,  and 
in  recitations,  and  explanations  of  such  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Rudiments  as  have  been  recited. 
The  drilling  exercises  are  at  first  confined  to 
old  tunes  and  to  detached  places,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  not  overburthening  the  pupil’s  atten¬ 
tion.  No  pupil  is  permitted  to  undertake  a 
new  tune  nntil  he  sbeit  have  previously  gone 
through  this  course  of  preparation,  and  shall 
have  so  far  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ru¬ 
diments,  as  to  enable  him  to  read,  at  least, 
some  of  the  simplest  phrases  of  melody  ;  and 
the  new  pieces  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
are  designed  to  correspond  in  difficulty  with 
the  slate  of  improvement  that  is  noticeable  is 
the  generality  of  the  fwjpils. 

As  the  pupils  advance  in  their  art,  they  are 
made  to  sing,  from  imitation,  a  variety  of  little 
passages,  adapted  to  different  passions  or  eia- 
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tlonf,  M  exerci<ies  in  exprestive  execution 
The  sime  tune,  too,  io  frequently  sunsr  m  a 
variety  of  manners,  accordina:  to  the  different 
character  of  the  words.  If  these  are  supplica¬ 
tory,  the  sounds  of  the  notes  is  sustained  to 
Almost  their  entire  nominal  length;  the  more- 
ment  becomes  slow,  and  the  accent  and  em¬ 
phasis,  (always  distinctly  and  strongly  marked 
with  due  reference  to  the  language)  are  here 
little  different  from  the  gradual  sicells  un<i  at 
minishes  united.  When  the  subject  is  cheer¬ 
ful,  the  movement  is  quickened,  the  sounds  are 
less  sustained,  and  the  accents  and  emphasis 
are  more  abrupt.  In  the  plain  narrative  or 
didactic  style,  the  movement  is  again  quicken¬ 
ed  (if  the  tune  is  sutliciently  well  calculated  to 
admit  of  it)  the  sounds  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  manner  of  staccato,  and  the  pronunciation 
approaches  somewhat  towards  Recitative. 
These,  however,  are  but  some  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  outlines  of  Mr. - ’s  plan  of  instruc¬ 

tion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  written 
dexcription  to  give  it  entirely  in  detail.  For 
there  are  many  important  and  appreciable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  expression  that  are  yet  of  a  nature 
too  incommensurable  to  admit  of  any  other 
than  oral  illustration. 

One  might  be  induced  to  suppose,  perhaps, 
that  a  style  thus  cultivated,  would  appear  iin* 
natural  and  affected ;  and  such,  indeed,  it  does 
appear,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  impiovement; 
hut  in  time  it  becomes  quite  natural  and  agree¬ 
able.  You  hear  the  words,  for  (he  most  part, 
di«tinclly  and  elegantly  pronounced,  without 
the  least  apparent  injury  to  the  melody;  and 
the  interest  is  vastly  increased  by  the  proj^rie- 
Iv  and  expressiveness  of  their  iittemnce. 
Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  formation 
and  intonation  of  the  voice.  The  graces  and 
embellishments’  of  melody,  however,  are  de¬ 
ferred  to  a  late  period,  both  becaose  they  are 
hut  of  secondary  importance  ;  and  because 
they  are  best  acquired  after  the  pupil  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  progress. 

Yours,  A.  B. 


FOR  THE  SOTBRPEIAO. 

REFLECTIONS. 

By  a  Lady^  No.  1. 

.Mrsrr,  fAiNTtao  and  poetky. 

“Cum  SocrateiB  fidibns  didicisse  andirero,  veJlem 
et  illud  :  discebant  eniin  fidibus  antiqui*^— Cti/a  Ma- 
jor  a  pud  M.  S,  Cie. 

After  the  example  of  Socrates,  I  would  learn  to 
play  the  viol,  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
a  necessary  accomplishment 

Ry  the  superficial  observer, by  (he  common¬ 
place  amateur,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the 
skillful  practitioner,  the  liberal  arts  have  been 
regarded,  as  entirely  dissimilar  in  their  essen. 
tial  properties,  and  distinct  in  their  ultimate 
•lesigns.  But,  as  those  who,  by  persevering 
study,  have  arrived  at  more  liberal  views, 
unanimously  inform  us  that  that  the  Sciences 
are  extensively  interwoven  through  their  rad¬ 
ical  elements  and  principles  ;  and  since  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  employed  from 
hnie  in  the  cultivation  of  Music,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  regard  any  speculation  as  en¬ 
tirely  uninteresting,  which  may  elucidate  the 
relations  of  their  own  to  the  adjacent  provin¬ 
ces  of  study;  therefore,  to  trace  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  analogies  and  differences  between 


the  arts  of  Mtuic^Puinting  Focrry.with  res¬ 
pect  to  their  elements  and  resources,  their  in 
trinsick  nature,  their  probable  influences,  and 
their  compar.vtive  dignity — has  been  selected 
as  the  theme  of  this  and  (he  succeedinsr  Num¬ 
bers. 

Couhl  we  so  far  divest  ourselves  of  the 
common  prejudice  a«  to  admit  that  rhythm,  or 
that  harmonious  alternation  of  longer  and 
shorter  sounds,  or  of  heavier  and  lighter  con- 
cu'sions,  which  has  demonstrated  its  power 
over  the  natural  feelings  of  our  specie*,  .by  its 
preservation  for  three  thousand  years  m  all 
the  cultivated  languages  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  «f  the  modern  French, — is  an  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  Poetry  properly  so  cal¬ 
led, — the  only  classification,  it  is  apprehended, 
by  which  we  can  avoid  an  entire  confusion  of 
the  prosaic  and  poetical  departments  of  lite¬ 
rature  ; — we  should  be  prepared  for  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  Poetry^  Painting  and  ./1/w.tic,  have 
individually,  a  deep  and  indestructible  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  organization  of  material  nature. 
Those  lambic  and  Trochaic  measures,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  Latin. 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  German  and  English 
versification,  would  seem,  from  the  perfect  a- 
nalogy  of  their  movements,  to  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  from  no  other  model  than  the  unequal 
pulsations  of  the  seat  of  life.  Every  shade 
and  tint  of  the  most  consummate  paintings,  ev¬ 
ery  color  of  the  rainbow,  has  its  element  ary 
existence  in  the  smallest  beam  which  wanders 
from  the  celestial  luminaries.  And  the  three 
grand  concords  of  the  Musical  scale,  on  which, 
are  constructed  the  immense  system  of  melody 
and  harmony,  and  by  the  skilful  combination 
and  resolution  of  which,  the  most  ravishing 
strains  have  been  struck  from  the  lyre  of  gen¬ 
ius,  are  drawn  by  the  agitations  of  the  air  from 
a  chord  of  the  simplest  .Aeolian  harp  ;  they  are 
separated  by  the  cultivated  ear,  among  the 
tones  of  the  church  bell,  as  they  undulate  a- 
cross  the  silent  air  of  evening ,  they  are  found 
in  short,  as  far  as  the  most  delicate  investiga¬ 
tions  of  harmonic.'il  analysis  have  been  earned, 
to  he  concentrated  in  almost  every  sound  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature.* 

*  1  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pleasure  I  experienc¬ 
ed  ill  distinguishing  those  tones  in  the  sound  of  a  cote 
6f/t,  after  listening  attentively  for  some  time.  They 
are  the  key  note,  its  fifth  and  tenth  ;  or  admitting  the 
comiDon  opinion  that  each  note  is  equivalent  to  its 
octave,  they  are  the  key  with  its  third,  fifth  and 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Continufd. 

If  we  analyze  the  best  works  of  Handel  we 
shall  find  that  no  man  ever  yet  possessed  the 
faculty  of  adapting  his  music  to  the  occasion, 
in  such  an  eminent  degree,  as  he  did ;  and  in 
spite  of  that  capricious  changeling,  popular 
taste  or  fashion,  we  still  find  that  the  works  of 
(hi*  great  master  always  hold  the  highest  place 
in  the  estimation  of  competent  judge*.  He 
knew  hmv  to  move  the  tender  passions,  and 
how  to  rouse  ihe  soul  ;  and,  like  Milton,  to 
elevate  its  conceptions  beyond  the  boundaries 


of  this  present  world,  Milton  is  in  poetrv» 
what  Handel  f*  in  music.  Who,  for  example 
can  hear  the  paxtoral  symphony  in  his  Messiah 
without  feeling  the  mast  delightful  emotion*, 
winch  notes  suited  to  (he  occasion,  so  smooth 
an  I  pleasing,  are  adapted  to  inspire  ?  L'.ie 
mind  IS  soothed  into  tranquillity,  and  lran»port- 
ed  as  it  were,  into  .Arcadian  scenes,  the  land 
of  pastoral  simplicity  and  innocence. 

The  service  of  t  he  e«tabli.shed  church,  and 
of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  F^ngland,  ex- 
hilrit  a  very  curious  distinction,  while  the  la(> 
ter  Iwive  pared  down  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  to  (he  lowest  degree  of  plainness,  they 
have  introduced  such  a  portion  of  melody, 
lightness  and  expression  into  their  psalmody, 
as  generally  speaking,  are  far  more  pleasing 
than  that  of  the  church.  Experience  of  the 
consequences  of  this  species  of  attraction  has 
induced  Divines  of  high  rank  to  draw  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  point  ;  and  there  have  been 
many  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  style  and  manner 
of  church  singing.  Rowland  Hill  once  observ¬ 
ed  in  a  sermon  of  hi*,  (the  first  I  ever  heard, 
and  the  la*t  probably  I  ever  shall  hear,)  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  various  comers  and  goers  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  who  were  usually  most  devout  in 
their  admiration  of  the  psalmody.  But  they 
cannot  listen  to  our  tinging  without  listensng  to 
our  preachung^  we  catch  ein  there. 

The  Rev.  William  Mason,  the  celebrated 
Poet,  who  was  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  of 
York,  and  who  has  published  some  learned  and 
ingenious  remarks  on  the  music  of  the  Church 

If,  says  (bat  Divine, 

1st.  It  be  adopted  only  as  a  preparative  to 
devotion,  in  order  so  far  to  affect  the  minds  and 
the  congregation,  as  to  bring  (hem  in  a  com¬ 
posed  and  therefore  a  proper  state  for  the  due 
performance  of  that  doty,  the  music  employed 
ought  to  be  of  a  kind  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  eflicacious  in  soothing 
and  tranquilizing  the  spirits.'' 

2d.  If  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to 
accompany  or  make  a  part  of  the  act  of  devo¬ 
tion  Itself,  and  for  that  purpose  have  a  choir  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  performance  of  this  ser¬ 
vice,  it  is  necessary  that  the  music  be  such  as 
will  not  perplex  or  bewilder  the  general  con¬ 
gregation,  iHit  so  simplified,  that  the  supplica¬ 
tions  and  thanksgivings,  (hen  expressed  vocally 
and  in  musical  strains,  may  both  be  distinctly 
heard,  and  clearly  understood." 

3d.  If  divested  of  a  choir,  music  should  be 
held  so  useful  an  accessary  to  devotion,  that  all 
the  congregation  should  audibly,  or  at  least 
mentally  joiu  in  that  office,  a  species  of  melody 
so  very  simply  constructed,  that  the  generality 
may  easily  leain  and  perform  it,  ought  to  be 
exclusively  adopted.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  no  light  or  common  traits  of  melody,  no 
sudden  transitions  of  harmony,  no  no  over¬ 
wrought  and  overcharged  accoriipaiiiments 
should  be  heard  in  the  church.  On  the 
contrary,  the  musicianshould  appear  thor¬ 
oughly  to  humble  himself, and  have  no  other 
object  in  contemplation, save  that  of  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  God,  and  the  formation  of  real  piety  ; 
bis  maxim  should  be  £,ditor., 

“  .\r«  est  celare  artena," 


r 
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MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSTON,  PATtRDAY,  JUNE  23,  1021. 


We  hare  receivTrt  from  a  gentleman  at  Hartford,  a 
small  pamphlet  entitled,  “AVray#  tfti  Jt/u»»c,”  num¬ 
bers  1,  2,  3  and  4.  The  two  latter  contain  some 
personal  strictures,  headed  “  Tht  iictteM'tr”  and 
'‘iirrteic  of  the  Rtvitwtrf^  published  without  date 
by  Andrew  Law.  We  have  rather  reluctantly  taken 
up  the  subject  but  in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
means  taken  to  circulate  this  pamphlet,  and  the  in¬ 
sidious  manner  he  has  attacked  ^  one,  whose  talents 
he  ought  to  respect,  we  have  again  brought  Mr.  Law 
before  the  public. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  man,  Mr,  L.  deserves  a  patient 
hearing,  but  as  a  dabbler  in  musical  science  he.  is  no 
longer  to  be  borne  with,  were  it  not  for  the  general 
want  of  information  relative  to  the  subjects  he  embra¬ 
ces  and  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  his  fallen 
in  with  certain  popnlan:  prejudices  of  an  unfavorable 
nature,  his  little  pamphlet  wonld  have  remained  un> 
notices!.  But  as  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  too 
apt  to  credit  the  assertions  of  a  writer  who  favours 
their  preconceived  notions, notwithstanding  the  blun¬ 
ders,  misstatements  and  the  incoherent  nonsense 
that  might  be  cha’-ged  upon  him  ;  and  especially  as 
some  of  the  same  subjects  Mr.  Law  dabbles  with, are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  true  interest  of  sacred  mu¬ 
sic  in  this  country  ;  we  feel  ourselves  compelled, 
though  we  do  it  reluctantly,  to  hold  him  up  once 
more  to  the  public  eye.  W'e  are  inclined  to  do  him 
justice,  in  those  particiilara  wherein  he  is  to  be  com- 
merided.  Flis  piety  we  revere,  his  zeal  for  church 
music  were  it  more  ^^aceording  l»  knovUdga,"  would 
deserve  to  be  ttimufaled,  rather  than  checked.  Hi* 
very  jealousies  against  what  he  considers  the  aboses 
of  the  art,  are  by  no  means  to  be  indiscriminately 
condemned, and  had  (hey  been  more  properly  direct- ; 
fd,  they  might  have  been  urged  with  infinitely  more 
force.  After  having  said  thus  much,  we  shall  pass^ 
rapidly  over  Mr.  Law's  little  pamphlet,  noticing  on¬ 
ly  a  few  of  (he  most  exceptionable  passages. 

*•  Voices”  says  Mr.  L  ”  may  be  tuned  to  instru¬ 
mental  tones,  but  instruments  cannot  be  tuned  to 
vocal  tones.  I  hare  tried  it  fairly,  and  know  it  can 
not  be  accomplished.  But  perhaps  Mr.  L.  you  tried 
it  withysur  •ms  roice  ;  or  at  best,  by  the  voices  of 
seme  half  learned  pupils  of  yours  who  have  been 
confined  to  your  own  system  of  instructions.  If  so, 
the  mystery  is  solved.  Your  assertion  is  consistent 
with  your  own  system,  and  sufficiently  convenient 
for  the  tupport  of  it  ;  and  the  assertions  of  every  re¬ 
spectable  theorist  ancient  or  modern  though  directly 
contrary  to  yours,  are  still  strictly  true — according 
to  your  notions  of  propriety,  all  the  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiments  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  day,  should  be  abolished.  The  ancient  tim¬ 
brels  of'the  prophetesses,  and  the  sacred  lyre  of  ibe 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  were  doubtless  always  out  of 
tune,  yes,according  (o  your  notions  the  very  inspired 
writer  of  the  Aporhalypse  must  have  been  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  (hote  glorious  celestials  had' Aarps  tn 
thtir  hands"  when  they  “fell  down  and  worshipped.” 
iV\’e  would  plsad  for  the  abuse  of  instrumeats ;  but 


when  tkillfuUp  managed,  (hey  may  certaifdy  be  rt.n-' 
dered  serviceable  as  accompanying  accessories 
sacred  song.  Mr.  L.  complains  bitterlv  of  oratorios 
(page  28)  (hey  too,  are  inconvenient  things  for  his 
system  of  notation,  for  though  it  is  professedly  de¬ 
signed  to  faeiHlale  the  vocal  art,  it  makes  no  ade¬ 
quate  provi.siion, where  of  all  things  it  is  most  needed. 
It  is  nothing  to  (he  point  to  say  as  .Mr.  L.  afterwards 
intimates,  that  every  master  ought  to  be  able  to  ting 
ehromatit  munc  irilhoul  the  aid  of  tolmtxation,— 
The  question  is,  to  afford  facilities  fur  the  young  pu~ 
irils acquiring  this  art.  But  here, (and  we  say  it  with 
out  fear  of  contradiction)  Mr.  L.'s  system  is  complete¬ 
ly  impotent.  In  a  former  editoriai  reply  to  a  letter 
of  Mr.  L.'s,  two  or  three  passages  from  oratorios 
were  proposed  to  him.  But  with  res|>ect  to  these 
and  similar  passages,  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  reply, 
But  now  he  declares  war  against  the  uhole  subject  of 
oratorios,  he  considers  them  destitute  of  genius  and 
decidedly  mischievous  in  their  effect.  Not  only  ra- 
struments,  but  oratorios  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  Mr. 
L.'s  system.  Yes,  the  reputation  of  a  Handel,  an 
Arne,  a  Haydn,  a  Mozart,  a  Beethoven  are  all  to  be 
prostated  with  a  single  dash  of  Mr.  L 's  pen. 

These  great  men  and  their  numerous  imitators,  as 
well  as  the  first  rate  amateurs  and  musicians  of  other 
countries  are  all  mistaken,  and  Mr.  L.  with  bis  two¬ 
penny  pamphlet  is  now  to  blast  their  reputation  for 
ever.  How  ridiculous  is  this  man's  infatuation- 


TO  BE  CONTIWUBD. 


TO  THE  BDITOR  OE  THE  BtrrUtPRIED. 

-  No.  15. 


The  following  is  submitted  to  you  by  on«  who 
has  often  presumed  on  your  indulgence. 

8.  P.  M. 

REVIEW  OF  TBB  CBRISTIAR  RRIGR, 

An  Anthem  set  tn  an  easy  style,  composed  by  the  au* 
tkor  of^Ijord's  Day.* 

The  distinguished  gentleman  whose  production  we 
,are  now  to  speak  of, has  formerly  done  much  towards 
promoting  a  taste  for  sacred  music  in  New  England 
and  in  the  anthem  entitled  “LoriTs  day"  he  has  giv 
en  sufficient  evidence  of  his  science  and  taste,  to 
prejudice  us  strongly  in  his  favor.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  however,  we  do  not  require  (he  aid  of  par 
tiality  to  enable  us  to  speak  in  general  terms  of 
commendation. 


THE  CHORISTER, 

A  collection  of  Chants  and  Melodies  for  the  use  of  the 
Episcopal  churches — by  B.  Carr,  of  PhilaAelphia. 

Many  person*  of  eminence  and  dictinction  in  En¬ 
gland,  have  lately  employed  themselves  in  improving 
the  chants  and  melodies  used  in  the  Episcopal  chuF- 
ches,  the  necessity  of  which  is  very  obvious,  in  order 
to  change  that  dull  monotony  of  style  introduced  by 
Calvin  aud  his  followers.  Among  whom  Dr.  Clarke 
of  Cambridge  has  lately  been  engaged  in  publishing 
a  very  useful  collection,  containing  single  and  double 
chants  with  Kyrie  Eleisons  and  Sanctusses  anc  ient 
and  modern  in  score  with  a  separate  accompani¬ 
ment  for  the  organ,  Mr.  B.  Carr  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  aware  of  a  like  necessity  in  this  country,  has 
published  a  book  of  chants  and  melodies  entitled 
THE  CHORISl'ER,  consisting  of  clmice  selections 
and  original  eempositlons,  his  adaptations  are  very 
appropriate,  Where  the  music  is  grave,  solemo,joyous 
grand,  pastoral  and  according  as  the  sense  of  the  po¬ 
etry  may  require.  He  has  chosen  an  admirable  sub¬ 
ject  for  his  “Umi/e  Exmltemus,"  and  has  bestowed 
great  pjiins  upon  the  einpharis,  accentuation  and  ca- 
I  dences  in  these  unmeasured  melodies.  His  airs  in 
the  minor  key  are  very  plaintive  and  highly  expres- 
i  sive  of  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  (he  psalms  to 
which  they  are  set.  The  “Afusrere  of  the  61  psalm 
I  and  Dr.  Harringtons  Dirge  ''  Eloi"  are  among  the 
(best  specimens  of  Mr.  Carr's  taste  in  composition  ns 
I  well  as  judgment  in  selection.  We  have  only  to  re- 
I  gret,  he  has  confined  his  harmonies  to  three  parts. — 
In  chanting  we  think  full  harmony  is  always  to  be 
preferred.  On  (he  whole  (he-Chorister  must  be  coo- 
I  sidered  a«  a  valuable  aeqaisition  (o  the  service  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  andis  eotitlwl.to  a  liberal  patroo- 
afe. 


The  “CAn>/v*n  Reign,"  is  precisely  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be— a  plain  Anthem  “set  in  an  easy  style, 
and  as  such,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
church  music  in  the  generality  of  our  congregations 
— at  least  in  such  of  them  as  have  not  entirely  neg 
lected  the  cultivation  of  the  art.  In  some  respects 
the  author  has,  indeed,  deviated  from  the  celebrated 
English  specimens  of  Anthem  writing — but,  in  our 
opinion  be  has  done  so  with  much  propriety.  There 
are  many  things  in  those  Anthems  that  are  by  no 
means  calculated  for  the  taste  of  an  American  ama¬ 
teur — such  as  the  selection  of  words  that  are  totally 
unlyrical,  and  the  unmeaning  and  useless  repetitions 
of  them — the  never-ending  employment  of  canon, 
fugue,  &c.  and  the  general  imitation  of  the  dramatic 
style  of  solos,  duetts,  chorusses,  &c.  when  the  subjte 
is  merely  of  a  plain  didactic  or  narrative  character. 
However  ne  cessary  these  traits  may  be  in  England 
on  account  of  strong  associations  or  partialities  for 
established  methods  of  composition,  certain  it  is  that 
an  American  critic  or  amateur  may  find  much  in  a 
volume  of  those  Anthems  which  be  can  never  excuse 
his  otm  countrymen  in  imitating.  Our  author  has 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  he  was  aware  of  this 
circumstance. 

For  a  subject  he  has  availed  hhnself  of  that  intcF 
eating  psalm' ‘/eriM  shall  reign  wherein  the  sun"  kc. 
As  the  whole  piece  with  its  accompaniments,  inteF 
ludes,  iic,  occupies  thirteen  quarto  pages ;  it  ms; 
be  found  too  long  for  ordinary  occasions  ;  but  it  has 
been  so  arranged  (hat  it  can  be  conveniently  abridg 
^  ed  in  performance.  We  should  fear,  too,  that  (he 
scientific  musician  and  the  amateur  would  compltiz 
of  a  general  want  of  variety  in  so  long  a  piece,  and 
of  a  want  of  that  choice  and  sacceasioD  of  modula¬ 
tions,  and  in  some  instances  a  want  of  that  primifive 
and  derivative  phraseology  wluch  are  calculated  ti 
make  a  piece  of  music  appear  regularly  and  agrees* 
bly  connected  in  its  periods  end  movements.  Batii 
the  generality  of  auditors  are  little  versed  in  the  mi- 
CDce  or  practice  of  music,  and  as  the  best  intere»t< 
of  the  art  require  that  the  majority  of  auditors  should 
be  pleased  as  well  as  edified  by  the  words  ;  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  on  the  whole,  a  different  arrang** 
meiit  would  have  been  materially  better. 

The  prelude  is,perbaps,  somewhat  too  long  and  toe 
little  varied  ;  but  it  distinctly  emnounces  as  it  ought 
to  have  done,  tke  character  of  the  following  mo**' 
Aaent.  The  voices  cooaiBMice  ia  aU'ainiiiar  mann* 
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with  a  chorus  that  is  not  remarkable  for  its  brilliancT 
or  expressiveness,  thoufrh  it  is  far  from  being;  uninter¬ 
esting;.  The  word  “  e«rffc»etre,”  however,  at  the 
middle  of  the  first  brace  in  the  third  pa^,  appears  to 
Sis  to  be  rather  unhappilj  treated.  The  repetition  in 
the  difTerent  parts,  of  the  syllables  me-*xu-ct**-tuc- 
tuc-rettire,^^  can  scarcelj  be  supposed  to  do  justice 
to  the  poets  idea  of  a  succession  of  tolar  joumtytngt 
A  partial  modulation,  however,  and  an  adagio  pia^ 
are  very  happily  applied  to  the  last  line  of  the  verse, 
TiU  moont  thall  toax  and  uxtnt  no  more,^  and  as 
they  occur  at  the  end  of  the  movement  they  have  an 
increased  effect  from  their  having  been  less  obviously 
tlesigned.  The  7tb,  as  it  occurs  in  the  first  chord  of 
the  next  movement, sounds  rather  harshly  to  our  ears  ; 
though  perhaps  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  urge 
any  scientific  scruples  against  it.  The  allegro  and 
praises  throng,''^  in  the  same  movement,  also  appears 
exceptionable.  If  theidea  of  Ihrongtng'*  must 
have  necessarily  been  made  the  subject  of  mu¬ 
sical  imitalion  one  would  naturally  enough  have 
recourse  to  fugue — but  then,  the  theme,  in  this  case 
should  not  have  been  common  place,  and  the  replies 
should  have  been  more  spirited  and  rather  in  the  as¬ 
cending  than  descending  order.  The  rest  of  the 
movement  displays  less  effect,  but  it  is  more  appro¬ 
priate,  The  following  solo  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  merit.  Some  want  of  variety  is  felt  here.  This 
solo  is  succeeded  by  a  more  interesting  movement. 
Tliere  is,  however,  in  our  opinion  some  want  of  spirit 
in  the  passage  “rficell  on  kit  name.”  The  phrase  if 
wre  were  to  be  detained  with  it,  should  have  been 
treated  in  a  more  interesting  manner.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  “duo”  is  on  the  whole  appropriate.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  word  early”  had  been 
made  less  emphatical  however.  The  next  two  move¬ 
ments  are  interesting,  and  they  evidently  display 
considerable  chasteness  and  delicacy  of  taste.  The 
closing  chorus,  with  one  single  exception  may  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  equal  commendation.  The 
word  “rang;s”  would  doubtless  have  appeared  with 
more  effect  in  plain  counterpoint.  So  difficult  is  it 
to  preserve  real  dignity  and  chaste  simplicity  when 
we  attempt  to  become  imitative,  in  a  plain  tacred 
compotilion^  that  H  wore  to  be  wished  the  attempt 
were  less  frequently  made.  Were  we  to  go  into  a 
minute  examination  of  the  grammtUtcal  structure  of 
the  harmony,  we  should  notice  in  general  an  agreea¬ 
ble  selection  of  chords,  and  in  most  instances  a  just 
connection  of  them.  A  few  cases  of  improper  omis¬ 
sions  and  doublings  of  intervals  might  be  mentioned 
and  perhaps  there  are  a  few  dissonances  that  are 
rather  too  strfking  for  the  general  character  of  the 
piece.  As  a  whole,  however,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  favorably  of  it  and  equally  so  of  the  talents  of 
the  worthy  gentleman  who  is  its  author.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  favour  us  with 
bis  effusions.  8.  £.  M. 

Mozart's  rkwuirm 

Tliis  elegant  composition  was  originally  composed 
in  the  Latin  language.  We  understand  it  is  in  con¬ 
templation  to  be  republished  in  the  second  voliimt 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection  of  sacred  mu- 
nc.  Such  an  acquisition  to  this  -valuable  .compila¬ 
tion  of.music,  must  bedearly-cbasisbed'.by  all  lovers 
«freficed.hMmoDy. 


son  THK  ■I’TERPl.lAD. 

_  There  is  in  the  following  letter  so  much  good  ad¬ 
vice  to  Young  Ladies  a*  to  the  use  of  their  eyes,  tars, 
power  of  speech  and  heart,  and  the  conclusion  is  so 
benevolent,  that  we  have  transcribed  it  for  our  rea¬ 
ders. 

TO  MISS— ——on  THE  CARR  OF  HER  BOVSB. 

As  you  are  a  tenant  at  will  in  a  very  handsome 
genteel  house,  and  are  now  capable  of  furnishing  it 
in  the  politest  manner,  ruling  it  by  the  strictest  max¬ 
ims  of  economy  and  decorum,  permit  a  friend  to  give 
a  few  hints  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance.  , 

Tour  building -is  composed  of  tome  of  the  finest 
materials  I  ever  saw,  and  is -so  much  the  more  liable 
to  discover  a  flaw  or  spot  that  may  accidentally  toiKh. 
it.— It  is  erected  of  proper  height,  a  just  size,  reared 
on  a  regular  plan,  and  finished  with  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  proportion.  On  the  top  stands  an  eminent  tur¬ 
ret,  furnished  with  a  room  of  the  globular  form,  which 
I  observe  baa  two  crystal  windows  in  the  front. 
These  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  exceedingly  use* 
ful,  as  they  conunand  an  extensive  prospect,  an% 
if  always  kept  clean  and  bright,  will  prove  a  vtrj 
great  ornament  to  the  house.  I  advise  you  not  to 
look  through  them  at  every  object  that  passes  by  ;  be 
sure  to  shut  them  soon  at  night,  and  you  may  open 
them  as  early  as  you  please  in  the  morning.  On 
each  tide  I  discover  a  small  portal  to  receive  com¬ 
pany  :  Take  care  they  do  not  always  stand  open,  for 
then  you  will  be  crouded  with  visitors,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  many  such  as  you  will  not  like  ;  let  them  | 
never  be  shut  against  the  instructive  parent,  the  ad¬ 
vising  friend,  or  the  supplicating  orphan.  I  took  no¬ 
tice  of  one  gate  in  front,  at  which  all  your  company 
goes  out ;  let  that  generally  be  barred  close.';  be  cau¬ 
tious  what  visitors  you  let  out  publicly,  lest  if  any 
of  ill  character  be  seen  coming  from  it,  you  draw  a 
scandal  upon  tiie  house.  It  will  be  necessary,  there* 
fore,  to  lay  a  strict  injanctioa  of  vigilance  on  yonr 
two  porters,  wbo  stand  ceatinels  in  livery  of  the 
deepest  scarlet,  jnst  without  the  ivory  palliiadoes. 

I  have  seen  some  people  paint  the  two  pannels  just 
below  the  windows,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  the 
contrary,  for  the  natural  colour  far  excels  all  the  dec¬ 
orations  of  art.  This  part  of  the  edifice  is  supported 
by  a  pillar  of  Corinthian  marble,  whose  Iumc  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  curtain  of  admirable  needle  work. 

Beneath  is  the  great  hall,  m  which  you  have  a 
small  closet  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  this  1  sup¬ 
pose,  is  the  place  of  your  secret  retirement,  open  to 
none  but  yourself,  or  some  faithful  intimate  friend. 

I  advise  you  to  keep  this  always  clean,  furnuh  it 
well,  make  it  a  little  library  of  the  best  practical  an. 
thers,  and  visit  it  frequently,  especially  when  you  re¬ 
turn  home  from  church,  or  leave  a  circle  of  acquain¬ 
tance,  which  you  have  met  at  the  tea  table.  Let 
tbe  outside  of  the  ball  not  appear  like  an  hearse  hung 
round  with  escutcheons,  nor  like  a  ooach  of  state  be¬ 
daubed  with  gilt  and  colourings,  but  let  it  be  plain, 
neat,  and  clean,  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  kept 
mure  for  use  than  ornament.  You  are  sensible,  Miss, 
time  effaces  the  beauty,  and  demolishes  thy  strength  j 
of  tbe  noblest  structure,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
surprized  to.fiBdjrour  little  .teBemeut  au^eot  to-the  I 


same  change?— Doiibtle«s  it  has  often  wanted  repair’ 
though  you  have  lived  in  it  no  longer,  which  are 
plain  intimations  the  house  will  one  day  fall. — You 
may  be  soon  turned  out — the  Landlord  may  give  you 
warning,  or  he  may  not  ;  this  is  uncertain  ; — be  al. 
ways  ready  to  go  when  culled  upon,  and  you  will  not 
be  afraid  to  leave  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  One  thing 
I  would  observe  too,  is,  that  when  you  quit  the 
house,  no  other  tenant  will  inhabit  it,  but  it  will  lie 
waste  and  in  ruins ;  yet  the  Proprietor  will  some 
time  or  other  rebuild  it  for  your  reception  in  a  more 
durable  manner,  with  the  same  materials,  but  so  re¬ 
fined  and  modified  that  it  will  be  liable  to  no  acci¬ 
dent  uor  decays  ;  and  and  as  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  thut  your  habitation  be  new  reared  in  some  other 
place,  I  heartily  wish  it  may  be  in  a  finer  country, 
under  a  milder  olimate,  and  well  sheltered  from  all 
storms  ;  then  will  your  situation  be  happy  and  boa  * 
ourable,  and  yonr  lease  never  expire. 

Your's  &c. 

9  « 

MiltonH  description  of  Eve  in  her  innocent  state 
is  a  delightful  subject  of  contemplation:  I  would 
miske  a  daughter  of  mine  read  the  Paradise  Lost  for 
this  alone,  if  other  iodocements  were  wanting. — 
“Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.”  How  much  delicac/ 
and  character  in  these  words  1  Rosaean  observes, 
'that  in  running,  a  woman  has  Eotbing  of  that  grace 
which  attends  her  oh  other  occasions,  and  Cicero 
blames  every  motion,  that  alters  the  countenance, 
quidkens  the  breath  or  betrays  any  composure. 

F’ sra  ineettu  patuH  dea^ 

says  the  Roman  poet— the  goddess  by,  her  graoefal 
walk  is  known.  That  air  and  those  motioas  which 
in  common  life  we  call  gracefulnees,  says  another 
writer,  comprehend  many  particulars,  every  one  of 
which  win  on  examination  be  found  associated  with, 
and  to  convey,  agreable '  ideas  of  moral)  intelleotoaa 
or  corporeal  excellcDce :  and  every  one  implies  pre. 
sence  of  mind,and  a  perfect  command  of  the  body, 
tbe  feelings,  and  manners,  and  all  must  appear  un¬ 
studied  and  habitual.  Where  these  are  united  with 
an  elegant  form  and  coRtrated  intellect,  we  may  a*jr 
with  tbe  Poet, 

llfisOT,  quieguid  agii^  quoqvm  retHgia 

ComponU  furlim^  rubttqwiturqut  decor : 
panpbrased  thus— whenever  she  moves  grace  attends 
her — whaUver  she  does,  grace  without  tbe  appear¬ 
ance  of  art  or  design  adjusts  her  form  and  regulates 
all  her  motions. 


We  laugh  at  the  fantastic  head  dresses  which  tbe 
ladies  of  former  times  exhibited — immense  crape 
cushions — gypocy  hats  of  larger  periphery  than  tbe 
broadest  briuun'd  Quaker  ever  fancied- pyramidical 
towers,  &c.  all  which  we  see  in  old  prints  and  in  the 
portraits  of  our  great  grandmothers : — Yet  the  present 
system  of  bonneting  among  our  belles  is  equally  ab¬ 
surd.  Every  flaw  of  wind  discomposes  them,  and 
our  climate  abounds  in  these  uncivil  gusts.  DickDap- 
ple  says,  he  sauntered  behind  one  of  our  elegantes 
from  Maiket  street  to  Miss  Bent's  ■bop,and  witnetstd 
toriq  tuo  embarrassments  occasioned  by  her  bonnet 
which  was  of  prespostcreus  dimensions.  “  Twas 
line  sport,  saiJ  be,  for  I  taw  her  at  every  advantage, 
and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  surveying  her  com¬ 
pletely  when  she  was  quUe  off  guard’*.- -In  a  prefija 
view,  eaid  classical  Charles,  our  ladies  in  the  stre A 
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look  li!cQ  winded  Merouriei,  witli  one  of  tlie  head 
win^s  stiff,  and  the  oth>?r  flap|)in5  at  everj-  step. 


FOR  THK  EUTF.RPK1AD. 


win^s  stin,  and  the  oth>?r  (iappin5  at  everj  step.  PI.Kasures  OF  A  MAKRIED  STATE. 

-  Continued. 

1(  alMrayt  pive*  a  rrjider  pleasure  to  discover  the  seventh  ri.iss  op  matrimowt. 

fine  feciiDpt  of  the  human  heart  operating  in  places  It  prtttri'es  you  from  black  tyr$  and  broken  headt. 
where  he  looked  only  for  selfishness  and  the  exaction  If  Just  has  slain  its  thousands  of  inconsiderate  Bach* 
of  the  “  uttcTiBOst  farlhing.“  1  was  deligbled  in  eiors,  anger  has  slain  iti  tens  of  thousands  Against 
reading  the  following  passage  in  a  recent  w  ork  on  this  too,  an  amiable  wife  it  one  of  the  best  of  anti- 
Holland,  “It  is  a  custom  at  Haerlem  and  I'.ukhuysen  dotes.  Our  tex  is  hard  and  unloving,  too  fond  of  quar- 
when  a  woman  is  confined,  a  little  plate  covered  relling  and  throat  cutting.  Lovely  woman  was  giv- 
with  a  piece  of  rose  coloured  silk  decorated  with  lace  en  to  soothe  and  to  soften;  end  verily,  the 
is  attached  to  the  iloor ;  and  during  this  period  no  young  man  who  walks  without  one  of  these  char 
creditor,  nor  even  an  officer  of  justice  is  permitted  to  mingguarh,  waltu  in  jeopardy  ererf  hour.  Draco 
interrupt  the  hu«batid  on  any  account  wliatevcr.”—  is  a  young  Bachelor,  For  amusement  take  he  often 
How  fine  a  lesson  this,  for  men  of  business  and  legis-  strolls  to  tavern,  whither  he  carries  with  him  the  ill 
lators  !  I  wish  the  printers  of  all  the  newspapers  in  temper  he  got  from  nature,  increased  by  long  habits 
the  world,  would  diffuse  the  spirit  of  this  custom  ©f  tyrannizing  over  little  negro  slaves.  He  soon  falls 
wherever  there  are  eyes  to  read  or  hearts  to  feel.  in  with  young  men  as  self  will’d  and  passionate  as 
*  himself.  Contradictions  lead  the  van !  contentions 

The  eye  is  said  to  be  the  monarch  feature,  and  is  .ucceeds  contention!  and  blows, 

to  the  face  what  the  sun  is  t.  the  world.  It  is  the  broken  heads  bring  up  U.e  rear, 

chief  index,  say.  a  writer,  of  the  temper, understand-  hoped  that  the  religion  of  /ore,  found- 


iag  health  and  love  Nothing  .0  soon  display,  the  by  Christ,  would  have  preserved  our  young  Bach- 
Ce'"-'*’  elors  from  these  hateful  passions;  but  that  roligion 

The  Glare-fhe  Stare-the  Sneer-the  Kneourate-  rather  lost  ground  among  people  of  weak  heads, 
ment^he  Dejiance-the  Denial-ihe  Consent-the  Such,  however,  . till  h  ave  heartland  all  heart,  are 
glance  oflore-the  flash  of  Rage~-ihe  sparkle  afhope 

-the  languishmcnt  of  Softness-the  flames  of  Desire  ««ntle  manner,  may  yet  recover  them  to  humanity. 
-the  squint  of  suspicion-theflre  of  jealousy-and  ® 


the  lustre  of  enjoyment. 


wrangling  Bachelor  politicians  had  worked  them- 


Each  of  these  deserves  a  comment,  but  we  have  ’•elves  up  into  redness  and  rage,  threatening  battle 
room  foranexemplication  of  one  only,  and  that  the  entrance  of  a  fine  girl  ha.  instantly 


most  common  one. 


called  them  to  order,  and  made  the  old  heroes  look 


The  Stare  denote,  ignorance,  wonder  and  admira-  "  ’"*'““5  “  “  bridegrooms.  How 


tion,  and  sometimes  poUle  forgetfulness  ;  as  if  Mr. 
A.  should  meet  Mrs.  B.  after  .  change  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  not  be  able  or 


gracious  Heaven  !  if  a  single  glance  from  lovely  wo¬ 
man  can  thus  turn  passion  into  peace,  fury  into 
friendship,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  bap- 


whichever  the  reader  pleases,  to  recollect  PT  'vho  is  married  to  one  of  the  all  refining  charm- 

such  a  lace  on  earth.  *  T  hi.  U  Florio‘.  case  ;  Married  to  Delia,  the  | 

,  gentlest  of  her  sex,  his  temper  sweetened,  and  his 

Of  the  besetting  faults  of  Counsellor  Phillips,  says  pol>«bed,  by  hi.  passion  for  her, he  gradually 

an  American  critic,  his  love  of  alliteration,  and  an-  ''^b#  nature  of  love, falls  into  an  imitation  of  those 
tithesis,  his  paradoxical  use  of  epithets,  his  passion  for  gentle  virtues,  he  so  highly  admires  iu  her.  These 
metaphor  and  simile,  his  hyperbolical  extravagance,  j  graces,  thus  naturally  learned  from  her,  he  carries 
and  hiB  geutral  inflation  and  eternal  strut,  the  follow-  -.l  1  ••...•  1  ,  u-  ■  t  l 

ing  ivassage  from  hi.  speech  in  the  trial  of  O-Mullan  !  where 

aga.nst  M’Korkill  affords  some  specimens.  As  the  ^bey  make  him  dear  to  every  body.  Hence,  when 
extract  also  points  out  the  wickedness  of  slander  it  Le  takes  leave  of  Delia  in  the  morning  to  go  into 
may  be  useful.  |  ©©rupany^  |]©r  tender  bosem  is  not  alarmed  with  fears 

W  ho  shall  estimate  the  cost  of  priceless  reputation  |  that  he  may  come  home  at  night  with  a  black  eye  or 
—that  impress  wliicb  gives  this  human  dross  its  cur- 1  broken  head,  or  be  brought  in  a'corpse,  murdered  in 
rency,  without  which  jve  stand  despised,  deba«;d,  j  -©me  bloody  fray.  No,  no;  thank  God,  she  knows 
depreciated  ?  U  ho  shall  repair  it  injured  ?  V\  ho  that  he  is  safe  ;  she  knows  that  he  loves  and  is  be- 
can  redeem  it  lost  ?  Oh,  well  and  truly  does  the  ;  loved  by  every  body.  ‘Tis  to  this  amiable  wife  that 
great  philosopher  of  poetry  e.-teriji  the  world’s  wealth  Florio  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  engaging  manners, 
as  trash  in  the  comparison.  Without  it,  gold  has  no  67ie  taught  him 

valuj,  birth  no  distinct  ion,  station  no  dignity,  beauty  wTo  feel  the  generous  passion  rise, 

no  charm,  age  no  re  verence  ;  or,  should  I  not  rather  Growgood  by  lering,  m»W  by  sighs.** 

say,  without  it  every  treasure  impoverishes,  every  “ 

grace  deforms,  every  dignity  degrades,  and  all  the  ,  .  archbishop  mod ntAiw. 

.  .  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  see  of  York  falling 

ar  5  le  ecorations,  and  accomplishments  of  life  ^  his  majesty  being  at  a  loss  for  a  fit  person  to 

stand,  like  the  beacon  blaze  upon  a  rock,  warning  i  appoint  for  the  exalted  situation,  asked  the  opinion 
(jie  world  that  its  approach  is  danger its  contact !  ^be  Rev.  Dr.  Mountain,  who  had  raised  himself 

death.  The  wretch,  without  it  is  under  an  efernal  i  “^‘"“vkably  facetious  temper  from  being  the  son 

©f  a  beggar,  to  the  see  of  Durham,  The  Dr.  wittily 
guaran  snr  no  Inend  to  greet — no  home  to  harbour  replied,  “Hadst  thou  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
him.  7'he  voyage  of  lijs  life  becomes  a  joyous  peril  ;  tl.oii  woiildst  say  to  this  mountain  (at  the  same  time 
oikI  in  the  midst  of  all  ainbitiun  can  achieve  or  ava-  'g  his  hand  on  his  breast,)  be  removed  and 
•  j  I  .  Cast  into  the  sea  (-re)”  His  majesty  laughed  heartily 

uiirkv  A*vT  ni-c  ’  tbe  sur^'e  j  for;i,with  conferred  the  preferment  oq  the  face- 

»  BUOVANT  rLSll  J.tNCE.”  tiou,  doctor. 


Communicated. 

SERIES  OP  letters  PROM  A  C.EIITI.EMA W  TO  A 
LADT.  Letter  d. 

Some  very  doughty  men,  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
•apience  assert ,  that  men  were  made  for  rule,  and 
women  for  obedience,  say  they — 

“Therefore  God’s  universal  law 
Gave  to  man,  despotic  power, 

Over  his  female  in  due  awe  ; 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour. 

Fmile  she,  or  lour, 

So  shall  he  least  confusion  draw. 

On  his  whole  life,  not  sway’d, 

By  female  usurpation,  or  dismay’d.” 
blit  it  is  abused,  it  is  impious  to  snppote  that  God 
ordained  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  and  to  nature, 
and  it  is  both  unreasonable  and  unnatural,  nay  it  is 
impossible  that  any  ignorant  or  unenlightened  man 
can  rule  over  an  enlightened  woman,  a  stupid  brute 
•f  a  husband  may  fancy  that  he  is  Lord  and  Master, 
but  he  has  the  semblance  of  power  only,  intellect 
must  always  govern,  either  directly  by  open  authori¬ 
ty  or  enjoined  command,  or  indhectly  by  that  irresis¬ 
tible  influence  and  controni,  which  understanding 
must  ever  have  over  ignorance,  which  mind  always 
exercises  over  body, we  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop 
the  sun  in  his  course,  as  endeavour  to  subject  womea 
invariably  to  the  domination  of  men,  for  in  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  combination  of  circumstances,  it  must  eften 
happen,  that  a  man  shall  marry  a  woman  whose  in¬ 
tellect  and  knowledge  are  much  superior  to  his  own 
acquirements  and  understanding,  and  when  this  ev¬ 
ent  takes  place  the  authority  snd  away  must  inevita¬ 
bly  accrue  to  the  female,  this  attempt  therefore  is 
unjust  and  impossible, andif  it  were  possible,  H  would 
be  foolish,neither  man  nor  woman  were  made  to  ex* 
ercise,or  to  submit  to  blind  and  arbitrary  domination, 
they  are  required  to  bow  down  only  to  tlie  commands 
o(  reason,  and  to  obey  his  calls.bnt  if  reason  be  made 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration  there  can  be 
no  dispute  about  who  shall  rule,  because  a  fixed 
standard  will  be  erected  by  whose  decission  every 
doubt  will  be  cleared  up,  and  every  uncertainty  made 
to  vanish. 

From  what  has  been  said  therefore  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  if  women  know 
their  own  interest,  they  will  cultivate  their  minds, 
and  thereby  evince  that  in  all  the  great  and  essen¬ 
tial  qualifications  of  mankind  ,  all  that  lift  them  up 
towards  and  shew  that  they  were  derived  from  Goii, 
they  are  endowed  with  the  same  high  and  mighty 
capacities  as  are  the  men,  and  that  in  a  short  time,  it 
will  be  as  difficult  to  find  an  idle  frivolous  gossiping 
female,  as  it  is  now  to  discover  an  independent  poli¬ 
tician  or  a  polished  seaman.  Having  thus  eombated 
much  in  favor  of  the  female  sex,  I  shall  now  observe 
in  the  words  of  the  Bard  who  was  himself  a  great 
admirer  of  them. 

“May  my  song  soften,  as  thy  daughters 

- - Hail  for  beauty  is  their  own ; 

The  feeling  heart,  simplicity  of  life, 

And  elegance  of  taste,  the  faultless  form 
I^haped  by  the  hand  of  harmony,  the  cheek. 
Where  the  live  crim8on,thro  the  native  whits 
Soft  shooting  o’er  the  face  diffuses  bluopj ; 

And  every  nameless  grace,  the  partec  lip. 

Like  the  red  rose  bud,  moist  with  inoroing  deWj 
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Breathing  delight,  and  under  flowering  jet, 

Or  sunny  ringlet*,  or  of  circling  brown. 

The  neck  slight  shaded,  or  the  swelling  breast, 
The  look  resistless,  piercing  to  the  soul. 

And  hy  the  soul  informed,  when  drest  in  love. 
She  sits  high  smiling  in  the  consc  ions  eye'* 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  EuTERRCiAn. 

MOTTOS. 


Sir, 

The  following  are  the  Mottos  of  some  distinguished 
Families  in  England.  The  play  on  the  family  name 
in  the  choice  of  the  Motto,  was  a  favorite  device  of 
the  ancient  Heralds,——  j 

VERNON,  Lord*  Vernon  . — 

Vtr  nen  semper  viret. 

NEV'ILE,  Earl*  of  Abergavenny;— 

Ac  vile  velis. 

NEVILE— Fane,  Eiarl*  of  Westmoreland : — 

Ae  tilt  Fano. 

CAVENDISH,  Dukes  of  Devonshire  : — 

Cawndo  tutus. 

FORTESCUE,  Earls  Fortescue: — 

ForU  tcuium  salus  dneum. 

TEMPLE— GRENVILLE,  Marquis*  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  Sir  Grenville  Temple  Bart. : — 

Templa  quam  dilecta ! 

ONSLOW,  Earls  Onslow 

Fcttinm  Unit, 

FAIRFAX,  Lords  Fairfax 

Fare,  fac  f 

BARRY,  VLiCounts  Buttevant,  aad  Earls  of  BAR¬ 
RYMORE  : 


Bouies  en  aean/, 

ARCHIBALD  SPIERS  Es«  of  Renfrew  Castle 
Dum  tpiro,  tpero. 

In  case*  also  where  it  was  possible,  the  Crest  of  the 

Family  was  borrowed  from  the  name,  of  which  there 

are  many  instances,  at  that  of  the  Fox  family,  Earls 

of  llchester,  and  Lords  Holland  Sic.  Sic. 

1  am,  Sir,  fcc. 


Jane  20,  182L 


YORICK. 


WHAT  WE  CALL  DUTIES. 


1—  Every  man  ought  to  pay  bis  debts — i/ke  ran. 

2—  Every  man  ought  to  help  his  neighbors— t/  Ae 

tan. 

3—  Every  man  should  be  bonett  and  sober — if  he 

can. 

4—  Every  young  man  and  woman  ought  to  get  mar¬ 

ried — if  they  can. 

5 —  Every  man  should  please  his  wife— >/  Ae  can. 
^Every  wife  should  rule  her  husband — IF  SHE 

CAN. 


On  the  fashion  of  Ladies  wearing  their  watches  in 
their  bosoms 

Among  our  fashionable  bands, 

No  wonder  now  if  Timr  should  linger  : 

Allowed  to  place  his  two  rude  rards, 

Wiiere  others  dare  not  lay  their  Firger. 


Two  Jew*  were  distinguished,  the  one  for  bis  skill 
in  boxing,  and  the  other  for  bis  fondness  of  the  fair 
sex.  Agtntleman  being  asked  to  what  tribe  they 
htlonged,  answered,  ‘‘  I  rather  think  that  one  is  an 
•dmor-ite  and  the  other  a  //if-tite.” 


THE  VRRTRiLOacisT, 

Or  a  new  way  of  getting  a  wife. 

Monsieur  de  Miravin,  a  young  gentleman  of  Paris 
possessed,  in  addition  to  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  vi¬ 
vacity,  the  amauring  faculties  of  a  Ventriloquist.  On 
his  father's  death,  finding  himself  possessed  of  a  littL 
more  than  the  advantage*  of  a  polite  education,  he 
resolved  to  make  this  talent  subservient  to  some  pur 
pose  of  utility.  He  accordingly,  by  assuming  a  garb 
of  piety  and  reserve,  introduced  hlotself  into  the 
family  of  a  rich  citixen,  who  had  an  only  daughter^ 
the  heiress  of  an  immense  fortune.  One  day  as  they 
were  conversing  on  religious  subjects,  the  citixen 
heard  a  voice  solemnly  whispering  in  bis  ear,  If 
thou  dost  not  give  thy  daughter  in  marriage  to  this 
godly  young  man  within  three  days  thou  shalt  die.’’ 
The  old  man  started  with  horror,  and  casting  bis  eyes 
on  Mons.  de  Miravhi,  saw  that  his  lips  were  unmoved 
and  that  his  countenance  expressed  nothing  but 
amaxement.  The  mother  of  the  young  lady,  who 
was  present,  recommended  an  immediate  conclusion 
of  the  match,  that  her  husband  might  escape  his  im¬ 
pending  fate.  He  more  suspicious,  adjourned  to  the 
church  of  Ao/re  Dame,  there  by  prayer  to  seek  for 
comfort  and  information.  He  had  not  been  many 
minutes  on  his  knees  when  he  heard  from  behind  the 
altar  the  word  ^  obey"  repeated  thrice  in  the  same 
solemn  accent  as  the  former  warning.  He  returned  | 
home,  and  the  next  day  made  Mons,  de  Miravin  hi, 
son  in  law,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Paris. 

TTie  four  Eras  of  Lift. — Children  think  with  tim¬ 
idity,  young  person*  with  vivacity,  middle  aged  per. 
sons  with  solidity,  and  old  men  with  inelficacy,  if  at 
all.  Thus  the  spring  produces  buds,  the  summer 
blossoms,  til*  autumn  fruit,  and  the  winter  nothing 
at  an. 


Jtfaxim. — Yon  may  be  sore  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tells  bis  stories,  or 
imitates  bis  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight :  for 
imitation  is  a  kind  of  artless  flattery,  and  mightily 
favors  the  principle  of  self-love. 

Female  Character.— Tbera  is  a  tree  in  Mexicana, 
which  is  so  exceedingly  tender,  that  a  man  cannot 
touch  any  of  it*  branches  but  it'witbers  immediaitely. 
A  lady’s  credit  is  of  equal  nieeaest ;  a  small  touch 
may  wound  and  kill  it. 

0:^  Mr.  £.  Shaw's  Corcert  at  Ra.\oolfh. 

This  Concert  of  Sacred  Music  which  had  been 
postponed  from  accidental  causes,  took  place  on 
Thursday  Evening.  The  Selections  were  appropri. 
ately  suited  te  the  number  of  Vocalists  present,  and 
their  performance  ;  executed  in  a  correct  and  truly 
chaste  manner.  Exhibitions  of  this  description  are 
very  desirrable  among  Choirs  in  the  country,  they 
serve  to  improve  the  taste,  correct  the  ear,  and  fur. 
ther  the  practice  of  classical  sacred  music.  The  oc¬ 
casional  introduction  of  this  refined  species  of  mu¬ 
sic,  where  an  Instrumental  Orchestra  can  be  obtain, 
ed,  serves  also  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
the  vocal  performers.  We  hope  to  see  other  instan¬ 
ces  of  similar  exhibitions  attempted  by  our  country 
friends.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Shaw,  for  his 
persevering  exertions  in  getting  op  this  Concert,  al  j 
a  very  coiiderable  personal  expeuce,  I 


For  sale  as  above,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  ol 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  consisting  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  Books  for  all  inslrumtnts  ;  Overtures  ;  Battles; 
Sonatcu  ;  Ducts,  for  four  hands  ;  Jlirs.  with  varia¬ 
tions  ;  Rondos ;  Songs  ;  Duets  ;  Trios  ;  Glees  ; 
Catches  ;  Rounds  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Songs  ;  March¬ 
es:  fValtaes ;  Dances;  MozarOs  Songs;  Original 
Seotliih  .^irs  ;  Little  Dalluds,  bound  in  one  V olume  ; 
Violin,  Clarionet,  Horn  luid  Flute  Music  of  tarious 
kinds. 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  ‘  My  Soldier 
love  ;  ‘  I'm  wearing  awa  ;’  If  ye  a  Highland  laddie 
meet  ;  ‘  My  beautiful  Maid  ;’  *  Thy  cheek  has  bor¬ 
rowed  ;’  ‘Come  not  O'  Lord  But  who  shall  see  ; 
^Peaee  and  Holy  Love  ;  ^The  Murderers  Bride  ;' 

Also,  th«  following  Songs,  composed  and  sung  by 
Mr  O.  Shaw— ‘TVisre’v  nothing  true  but  heaven 
^Mary's  Tears;'*  *The  Inspiration;'  'Jill  thirgt fair 
and  bright  ;'  'Sieeet  ItUle  jinn  ;'  'The  bird  let  loose  f 
Apollo  thy  Treasure  ;'  'The  Lamp  of  lift  ;'  ‘  The. 
death  of  Perry  ;  'As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  ; 
and  ‘  TTie  Smile,'  as  song  at  the  last  Oratorio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Sacred  Mclodus  ;'  and  'Melodia  Sacra.' 

NEW  MUSIC. 

J'lst  received,  Belles  without  Beaux,  a  new  Over¬ 
ture — Heart’s  ease,  a  Rondo— Non  Mi  Ricordo — 
Patrick  0‘Dermo^— ’Tit  Thee  I  Love— My  native 
land  good  ni^t — Oh  Cruel — Auld  lang  syne — Haste 
away  idle  Time— with  a  variety  of  new  Waltxes, 
Marches,  Dances,  Rondos,  icc.— ^halloners  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  Piaao  Forte  ;  Nicolsons  Beauties  for  the 
Flute,and  Wragg*  Flute  Perceptor,  an  improved  ed¬ 
ition. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  new  Song  “  The  Polar  Star,"  is  just 
published. 

jUso — A  few  of  Bumetfs  Copying  Pen*  for  Music, 
with  the  apparatus  and  directions,  for  sale  as  above. 

Organs  ;  Piano  Fortes  ;  Bugles  ;  Homs  ;  Trum 
pets  ;  Violins  ;  Violencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ; 
Fifes;  Flageolet!*;  Guitars  ;  Strings,  Icc.  dec. 

Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Fortes 
let  out  on  hire. 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  T.  V.  Weisen- 
thal. 

0:^JustpubK*hed,‘The*tar  of  Bethlehem’ by  Mr. 
Frederick  Granger,  as  sung  at  the  last  oratorio,  by  a 
female  amateur  with  much  applause. 

Alza — Jurt  published  Oh  my  Love  is  like  the 
Red  Rose” 

THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Second  volume  of  the  EU¬ 
TERPEIAD:  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER, 
AND  LADIE6‘  GAZETTE,  is  now  in  press,  new 
subscribers  will  to  a  few  days  be  futnished  with  com¬ 
plete  sets. 

JOHN  R.  P.AR  KER, 


N.  D.  GOULD 

ESPECTFULLY  informs  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  teaches  Penmanship,  Psalmody, 
Sacred  Songs,  and  Duetts,  at  Cbauncey  place, in  the 
room  opposite  the  Vestry,  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  3  o'clock  till  6,  P.  M.  As  the  place  and  rns 
ployment  are  remarkably  pleasant,  nQthing  shal  be 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  make  the 
School  profitable  to  those  who  favor,  him  with  their 
attendance — Terms  reasonable.  Inqui.*e  at  Ms- 
AR.MSTR0NG‘P,  No  50,  CornhiU. 


a 
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Ought  men  to  gorrm  tromen  /--Thi»  iuteresting 
question  is  so  prettily  answered  in  the  subseqent  re¬ 
ply  to  the  querulous  verses  of  a  young  lady  that  I 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  both,  the  two  last  lines 
being  the  most  rational  conclaaion  of  tl)is  disputed 
question  which  I  hare  erer  seen. 

womah's  bass  fAtb. 

By  a  Lady. 

How  wretched  is  poor  woman's  fate  ! 

No  happy  change  her  fortune  knows ; 

Subject  to  man  in  every  state. 

How  can  she  then  be  free  from  woes  ? 

In  youth,  a  father’s  stem  command, 

And  jealous  eyes  control  her  will, 

A  lordly  brother  watchful  stands, 

To  keep  her  closer  captive  still. 

The  tyrant  husband  next  appears. 

With  awful  and  contracted  brow  ; 

No  more  a  lover’s  form  he  wears. 

Her  slares  become  her  sovereign  now. 

If  from  this  fatal  bondage  free. 

And  not  by  marriage  chains  confin’d  ; 

If,  blest  with  single  life,  she  see 
A  parent  fond,  a  brother  kind. 

Yet  1  ore  usurps  her  tender  breast, 

And  paints  a  phoenix  to  her  eyes  ; 

Some  darling  youth  disturbs  her  rest  ; 

And  painful  sighs  in  secret  rise. 

Oh  cruel  powers,  since  you’ve  design’d. 

That  man,Tain  man,  should  bear  the  sway, 

To  slavish  chains  add  slavish  mind. 

That  1  may  thus  your  will  obey. 

THB  ANSWER. 

By  a  Oenlknum 

How  happy  is  a  woman’s  fate  ! 

Free  from  care,  and  free  from  woe. 

Secure  of  man  in  every  state, 

Her  guardian  god  below. 

In  youth,  a  father’s  tender  lave. 

And  well  experienc’d  eye, 

Restrain  her  mind,  too  apt  to  rove. 

Enamour’d  with  a  toy. 

Suppose  her  with  a  brother  blest— 

A  brother,  sure,  is  kind  ; 

But  in  the  husband  stands  confest. 

The  father,  brother,  friend, 

’Tis  man’s, to  labor,  toil  and  sweat. 

And  all  his  care  employ. 

Honor,  power,  or  wealth  to  get : 

’Tis  woman’s  to  enjoy. 

But  look  we  on  those  halcyon  days, 

>  When  woman  reigns  supreme. 

While  supple  man  his  homage  pays. 

Full  proud  of  her  esteem. — 

How  duteous  is  poor  Strephons  love ! 

How  anxious  is  his  care. 

Lest  e’en  thestph^r  breath  teo  rough. 

And  discompose  the  fair  1 


Then  say  not,  any  powers  ordain. 

That  man  should  bear  the  sway  ; 

W'hen  reason  bids,  let  woman  reign, 

W'hen  reason  bids,  obey. 

FOR  THE  EUTERPElAO. 
SONIfET. 

Go  ask  that  youth — why  to  his  beating  heart 
He  madly  clasps  that  form  of  loveliness — 

Go  ask  the  maid — whence  rises  her  distresss  ? 
Fate  has  no  keener  pang  for  them — they  part ! 
And  this  embrace,  ah !  shall  it  be  the  lost. 

And  nought  remain— but  mem’ry— of  the  past  ? 
It  must,  it  must !  the  doom  is  fix’d,  and  now 
Love’s  last  empamioned  kiss  is  on  her  brow  f 
They  cannot  speak,what  need  of  words?  the  eye. 
Though  mnte,disconraes  —and  the  eloquent  sigh 
Struggling  for  vent  from  the  full  bosom’s  swell. 
From  soul  to  soul  a  gleam  of  Hope  conveys. 

Of  love,  and  constancy,  and  happier  days ! 
Say,bot  for  this, what  tongue  conid  speak  ’Farewel’ 

TORICK. 

FOR  THE  ETrrCRPEUD.  , 
WRITTEN  IN  A  BOWER. 

This  Bower,  one  evening,  not  long  since,  I  sought, 
That  I  might  indulge  in  its  shade, 

A  pleasing  bat  mournful,  I  know  not,  what  thought. 
That  my  parting  from  Ellen  had  made. 

I 

As  I  sat,  a  light  footstep  I  heard — it  was  nigh  ! 

My  heart  leapt  with  joy  at  the  sound. 

With  a  smile,  ’tis  the  step  of  my  Ellen,  said  I 
To  my  bower  and  the  verdure  around, 

My  companions  responded,  with  quick  repartee, 

In  an  echo  of  what  I  had  heard  ; 

They  too  seemed  to  smile,  in  common  with  me. 

So  lovely  her  footsteps  appeared. — 

Although  Hope  cast  a  gleam  of  delight  o’er  my  breast, 
Fear  clouded  my  mind’s  beaming  morn  ; 

For  while  Hope,charmiDg  guest, said  In  ptatef abuts 
rest^'^ 

Stem  Fear  cried  as  loudly  “Regone.” 

As  the  darkness  recedes  from  the  beams  of  the  mom. 
Thus  swiftly  I  left  my  loved  bower 
For  my  Ellen  alone  to  enjoy  and  adore — 

Alas  ! — how  I  lost  the  sweet'bour. 

♦ 

Excuse,  my  dear  Ellen,  this  flight  of  my/orm. 

My  Fancy  e’er  toward  thee  shall  bend  ; 

Oh  far  from  the  blasts  of  life’s  varying  storm, 

May  you  rest  in  the  arms  of  a  friend. 

And  when  nature  itself,  like  its  Lord,  shall  decline. 
And  give  up  the  Ghost  with  a  nod. 

May  you  ne’er  o’er  the  lot  of  the  faithless  repine. 
But  repose  in  the  arms  or  your  GOD. 

N, 

FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

.  TO  nCLICA. 

Are  these  the  TEARS  which  wet  mine  eye, 

Mf  love  when  last  f  saw  thee  ? 

Is  this  the  agonizing  SIGH, 

That  rent  my  bosom  for  thee  i 


Methought  those  tears  adown  my  cheek. 

With  rapid  motion  pass’d  ; 

Methpught  that  sigh  my  grief  did  speak. 

Unto  the  evening  blast. 

But  ah  r>  these  tears,  my  eyea  ye^ll 
Thoj’l  linger  there  forever, 

That  sigh,  alas  !  is  speaking  still, 

’Twill  cease  to  mourn — oh  never. 

In  vain  I  try  to  soothe  my  woes. 

My  efforts,  they  despise. 

The  tear  alas  !  unbidden  flows, 

The  sighs,  unconscious  rise. 

’Tis  She  alone,  the  drops  can  diy. 

Who  left  the  eye  to  weep  : 

The  lovely  MAID  that  wak’d  the  sigh, 

Alone  can  bid  it  sleep. 

ZELIAN. 

THE  fXIMPOaiTION  OF  A  Bl9B. 

Cupid,  ifstorying  legends  tell  aright. 

Once  fram’d  a  rich  elixir  of  delight, 

A  chalice  o’er  love’s  kindled  flames  be  fix’d, 

And  in  it,  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix’d; 

With  these  the  magic  dews  which  evening  brings. 
Brush’d  from  th’  Idalian  star  bj  fairy  wings  ; 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join’d. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  the  unspotted  mind — 
Day  dreams, whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 
glow. 

And  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe, 

The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 

The  steamy  chalice  bubled  up  in  sighs  ; 

Sweet  sounds  trBnspired,as  when  the  enamor’d  dove 
Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finish’d  work  might  envy  vainly  blame 
And  ’Kisses’  was  the  precious  compounds  name. 
With  half,  the  God  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 

And  breath’d  on  ■■  ■  ’s  lovelier  lips  to  rest. 

On  reetiting  a  letter  from  a  lady  with  a  kits  iniit 
•  Poslteript, 

FHB  POST. 

A  Kiss  invain  your  lips  impress. 

Which  ne’er  arrives  at  its  address^ 

A  kiss  that’s  bro’t  us  by  the  post, 

Cre  it  can  reach  the  mouth  is  lost. 

No  thanks  are  due  for  such  a  boon, 

Which  leave  it  colder  than  a  stone  ; 

Kisses  are  tasteless  fruit,  we  know. 

Unless  they  are  gather’d  where  they  grow. 


ROPOSALSof  9.  GIBSON,  far  publi.-hing  by 
subscription,  “Ff/Vy  Or'gtnal  and  Select  .An¬ 
thems  and  Hymn  Tunes Har.Tionised  for  three 
and  four  voices,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Pi¬ 
ano  Forte  ;  suited  to  the  public  worship  of  all  pro¬ 
fessing  christiitn*  ;  entitled  MELODIA  SACRJE.— 
The  work  will  be  handsomely  engraved  by  an  emin¬ 
ent  Artist  on  Paper  of  good  quality  and  of  a  portable 
size;  will  be  commenced  without  delay  when  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  subscribers  are  obtained,  at  One 
Dollar  earh,payable  on  delivery.  Sufficient  to  defray 
half  the  expence  attending  the  work. 
rhiladflphia,  June  16,  1821. 

(^il^Siibseriptions  for  the  above  work  are  received 
by  John  II.  P;.rkcr,at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse 
No.  2  Milk-street...  .Boston. 


